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For “The Friend.” 
Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 
(Continued from page 299.) 


“ Thongh we have now passed through one 
of the most surprising periods in our planet’s 
history, and have more than doubled the dis- 
tance of our last halting-place from the light 
of the living, yet, that our observations may 
be complete and conclusive, we mast still go 
forward. The mind shrinks, shudders almost, 
at the thought of plunging still deeper into 
the abyss of the unfathomable past. We have 
already reached an era of high temperature 
—the heat is become oppressive—the atmos- 
phere is semi-opaque through the abounding 
exhalations arising from the warm earth— 
the sun is growing pale and dim even at his 
meridian—one shoreless ocean, dotted only 
with scattered islets, covers the whole face of 
the globe. Strange and dismal situation! 
Leaving behind the last footprint of air- 
breathing animal, and bidding adieu even to 
the last vestige of land-plants, we pass down 
into the vast DevontaANn System, whose won- 
drous records make up a volume of not less 
than two miles in thickness. The geological 
character of this immense formation, again, 
tells of ages innumerable. Though more than 


led coat, as if beautifully japanned.’* Here 
were lobsters of such huge proportions, that 
an ordinary sized lobster of the present day 
might stretch its entire length across its tail- 
flap; some of these were over four feet long; 
yet the shelly armor of this gigantic crus- 
tacean was made up of so many geometrical 
plates, whose jointings and claspings and deli- 
cately fretted finish are worthy of all admira- 
tion.t Here, too, lived and roamed fishes of 
such enormous dimensions, that each partica- 
lar scale that covered their bodies was equal 
in size to a large oyster-shell.t Here abound- 
ed many other strange but highly organized 
fishes, to a description of whose complicated 
and often- beautiful structures Hugh Miller 


devotes page after page and chapter after) 


chapter with unflagging interest. 

‘The fishes of this period,’ says Professor 
Dana, ‘are of two groups—the Selachians or 
Sharks, and the Ganoids. The earliest species, 
therefore, instead of being the lowest of fishes, 
belong to the highest of the three grand divi- 
sions: moreover instead of being small, some 
of them were twenty or thirty feet long. The 
Selachians are highest among fishes even in 
modern seas.’§ Here, then, again, the testi- 
mony of geology is clear and decisive against 
the hypothesis of development—here come 
forth out of their long-sealed graves the in- 
habitants of the ancient Devonian, and stand 
up before us in their odd and fantastic forms, 
each to bear witness against the theory that 
would exclude the Creator from the world He 
has made, and profanely strip Him of the 
honor of His own works. ‘The argument is 
a very simple one,’ says Hugh Miller ; ‘ fishes 
differ very much among themselves—some 
rank nearly as low as worms, some nearly as 
high as reptiles. Now, if fish made their first 
appearance, not in their least perfect, but in 


ten thousand feet in depth, yet the whole of| their most perfect state ; not in their nearest 


it is obviously derived from the materials of 
more ancient rocks, fractured and ground and 
decomposed, and then slowly deposited in the 
tranquil waters of the Devonian Sea. The 
gradual and quict nature of the process, and 
therefore of its immense duration, are evident 
from the numerous platforms of death, which 
mark its formation, each crowded with or- 
ganic structures which lived and died where 
they now are seen. 

‘The fossils of this great System are re- 
markably numerous, and in a state of high 
preservation. And certainly a stranger as- 
semblage of forms have rarely been grouped 
together ;—creatures whose very type is lost, 
fantastic and uncouth, and which puzzle the 
naturalist to assign them even their class ; 
boat-like animals, furnished with oars and a 
rudder ;—fish plated over, like the tortoise, 
above and below, with a strong armor of bone, 
and furnished with but one solitary rudder- 
like fin ; other fish less equivocal in their form, 
but with the membranes of their fins thickly 
covered with scales ;—creatures bristling over 
with thorns; others glistening in an enamel- 
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approximation to the worm, but in their 
nearest approximation to the reptile—there 
is no room for progression, and the argument 
falls. Now it is a geological fact, that it is 
fish of the bigher orders that appear first on 
the stage, and that they are found to occupy 
exactly the same level during the vast period 
represented by five succeeding formations. 
There is no progression, The infidel substi- 
tutes progression for Deity ; Geology robs him 
of his god.’ || 

It is obvious, then, that even here, incal- 
culably far as we have receded into the depths 
of the past, we discover no instance, no indi- 
cation, of animal organisms declining and 
fading away into low and simple forms, as the 
Development Theory supposes; on the con- 
trary, we find multitudes of creatures of highly 
complicated structures, and some of them, in 
all respects, equal to those of their class that 
live in our own day. 

The next formation that lies before us is the 


* Old Red Sandstone, p. 30. + 1b.133. f 1b. 153. 
¢ Manual of Geology, Revised Edition, p. 302. 
\| Old Red Sandstone, p. 41. 


great Srnurtan System, Upper and Lower; 
and to explore which, we once more adventure 
to resume our downward journey. As we 
descend the long succession of its strata, we 
are again, as we have repeatedly been before, 
profoundly impressed with the vastness of the 
periods which must have elapsed during its 
deposition. When we think of the slow deri- 
vation of this multitude of layers from more 
ancient rocks; of their oft-repeated elevation 
and depression ; of the long periods of repose, 
during which hundreds of animal species ran 
through their cycle of generations, and be- 
came extinct; and of the continuance of this 
stratifying process, until these thin beds had 
acquired, by union, the immense thickness of 
full four miles !—when we think of all this, it 
would seem to a creature whose ‘age is as an 
handbreadth,’ that it required a duration all 
but eternal to deposit and build up this sys- 
tem alone. 

Having traversed this stupendous system 
and reached a data whose distance from the 
fair face of the extant creation is immeasur- 
able, let us again halt for review and examina- 
tion of the fossil inhabitants which it entombs. 
Shall not our Development Theory now, if 
ever, find support and confirmation? In the 
estimation of the more moderate Evolution- 
ists, twenty-five millions of years would scarce 
suffice to carry us back to the base of the 
Upper Silurian, while it would require millions 
more, thirty-five millions more, according to 
Croll, to bring us to the base of the Lower 
Silurian, where we now stand.* Shall we not 
here, then, if ever, discover decisive evidence of 
animal organizations degenerating and fading 
away toward the simplicity and insignificance 
of larve or embryonic furms? No; these 
most ancient Silures reject the imputation as 
promptly and as indignantly as any witnesses 
we have yet met and interrogated. On sur- 
veying these fossils, we are, it is trae, forcibly 
and at once struck with the great change 
which has taken place in the inhabitants of 
the earth, as compared with what we found 
in the period of the Mountain Limestone— 
the change, indeed, is almost total—the popu- 
lationis another. But nowhere, among them 
all, do we detect any indication of decline or 
degradation in structure ; nowhere do we dis- 
cover such an humble exhibition of animal 
forms as the Development Theory would lead 
us to expect. 

‘At this ancient epoch, says St. George 
Mivart, ‘not only were the vertebrate, mol- 
luscous, and orthropod types distinctly and 
clearly differentiated, but highly-developed 
forms had been produced in each of these sub- 
kingdoms. Thus, in the Vertebrata there 
were fishes not belonging to the lowest but 
to the very highest groups which are known 
to have ever been developed, namely, the 
Elasmobranchs (the highly-organized sharks 
and rays), and the Ganoids, a group for which 


* See Genesis of Species, p. 156. 
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the sturgeon may stand as a type. Among 
the molluscous animals we bave members of 
the very highest known class; and among 
articulated animals we find Trilobites and 
Euryptcrida, which do not belong to any in- 
cipient worm-like group, but are distinctly 
differentiated Crustacea of no low form. We 
have in all these animal types nervous sys- 
tems differentiated on distinctly different pat- 
terns, fully formed organs of circulation, di- 
gestion, excretion and generation, complexly 
constracted eyes and other sense organs; in 
short, all the most elaborate and complete 
animal structures built up, and not only once, 
for in the fishes and mollusca, we have the 
éoincidence of the independently-developed 
organs of sense, attaining a nearly similar 
complexity in two quite distinct forms.’* 
‘While it may be said in a general sense, 
that lower forms have preceded higher ones,’ 
said Agassiz in a recent lecture, ‘it is not true 
that all the earlier animals were simpler than 
the latter. On the contrary, many of the 
lower animals were introduced ander more 
highly organized forms than they have ever 
shown since, and have dwindled afterward. 
Animals that should be ancestors, if simplicity 
of structure is to characterize the first born, 
are known to be of later origin; the more 
complicated forms have frequently appeared 
first, and the simpler ones later, and this in 
hundreds of instances. The D-velopment as 


sertion does not bear serious examination. It 

is just one of those fancied results following 

the disclosure or presentation of a great law 

which captivates the mind, and leads it to 

take that which it wishes to be true for rauta.’} 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Damages for Kidnapping. 

A correspondent from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sends us some particulars respecting the recent 
suit of Henrietta Wood against Zebulon Ward, 
in the Circuit Court of the United States, de- 
cided on the 17th of last month in favor of the 
plaintiff. She is an aged colored woman, who 
in 1853, was kidnapped in Cincinnati, carried 
into Kentucky, and sold into slavery, through 
the agency of the defendant, who was then 
sheriff of Campbell Co., Kentucky. The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette says, those were the days 
‘* when the fugitive slave law was in full blast, 
and when it was not safe to whisper a word 
against the infamous proceedings under it in 
Cincinnati.” The old woman was in Texas 
when slavery was abolished. Coming to Cin- 
cinnati, she commenced proceedings, claiming 
$20,000 damages for having been kidnapped 
and sold into fifteen years’ slavery. The jury 
returned a verdict in her favor for $2,500. 

Our correspondent says: “Those of us who 
lived here during the existence of the iniquit- 
ous fugitive slave law, well remember the 
whole machinery of that law was designed 
and carried out in the interests of slavery. A 
commissioner received ten dollars if he found 
in favor of the claimant, and five dollars if in 
behalf of the reputed slave. And murder, (as 
in the case of the woman who killed two of her 
children rather than have them remanded to 
servitude), although committed in Ohio, was 
held no bar to prevent the master obtaining 
possession of his chattels. Many instances 
are known in which free persons of color were 


* Genesis of Species, pp. 154-156. 
+ Lect. XII, before Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge. 


kidnapped, and by sanction of law sent to the 
South and sold. In one instance, at least, the 
poor sufferer has obtained some indemnity. 
Zeb. Ward, who was an high official in those 
days, now lives in Covington, Ky., and is well 
able to pay the damage assessed.” 

sctasialigijninimi 

For “ The Friend.” 
Joseph Oxley. 
(Continned from page 298.) 

At Mount-melick his friend Abraham 
Shackleton joined him as companion, and al- 
though he “ was not engaged publicly, he was 
aman truly worthy of double honor, and in 
family visits and select opportunities he was 
of singular service, advising and admonishing 
as he was opencd in the Truth, and the people 
loved him with great affection.” 

At Grange they attended a small meeting 
of Friends, where J. Oxley says he “ was led 
to speak of the free ministry, and to invite 
unto God the inexhaustible fountain that can- 
not be drawn dry, and setting forth the in- 
sufficiency of man’s teaching without Divine 
assistance, and witnessing Christ in God to 
be all in all.’ After laboring for some length 
of time in Ireland he felt his mind clear of 
further service and returned home in the 10th 
month, 1762. He says, “ Before I close this 
account [ would just remark, that I was de- 
tained in this country two or three days longer 
than I expected, occasioned by some appre- 
hension of duty to visit two or three meetings 
a second time, to which I was faithful; yet 
could not see any extraordinary service at- 
tending, which occasioned deep travail in my 
mind ; as in all probability I should have gone 
in a vessel which sailed two or three days be- 
fore we did, for the same port. Buta great 
mercy it was for me that it was otherwise 
ordered, for we were given to understand, 
when we got on the coast of Liverpool, that 
the said vessel was lost, and all the people 
perished. So I had to behold the preserving 
hand of the Lord in guiding me by his provi 
dence, and making way for deliverance and 
escape from the most imminent danger, which 
[ hope to bear often in remembrance with 
reverence and fear.” 

At the close of this visit he makes the fol- 
lowing memoranda: “ The work of true Gos 
pel ministry is a very great mystery, which 
they that are exercised therein can testify by 
experience. Its source and spring is everlast- 
ing goodness, diffusing itself into the soul, by 
which it is enlivened, quickened and strength- 
ened, to call and invite mankind to come toa 


into subjection to the Divine will, and at 
length say, as I am taught by the great Mas. 
ter, I am an unprofitable servant. He said 
unto his servants formerly, ‘ Go into the vine. 
yard, and whatsoever is right ye shall re. 
ceive ;’ and he who thus promised is faithfal 
to perform ; and on all occasions, I have wit. 
nessed him to be a rich rewarder, a God ni 
at hand, and a present help in the neal 
time. Praised forever be bis great and worthy 
name, who has not only blessed me with the 
knowledge of his precious Truth, and by it 
hath to this time in a good degree preserved 
me; buat has been graciously pleased to be. 
stow a measure of the same good Spirit on my 
dear children, by which they not only believe 
in the Truth, but also are concerned to walk in 
it; and this I esteem far greater riches than 
the increase of worldly inheritance.” Deeply 
soothing to the tried heart of this faithful 
laborer must the above acknowledgment have 
been, that the dear children not only believed 
in the Truth, but were “concerned to walk in 
it.’ We would affectionately entreat the 
young to be willing to yield themselves un- 
reservedly into the hand of the great Refiner, 
that ‘‘Our sons may be as plants grown up 
in their youth; that our daughters may be as 
corner-stones, polished after the similitude of 
a palace.” Dear young friends, do not allow 
the grand enemy to insinuate that a life of dedi- 
cation to the service of the Lord, is fraught 
with trials greater than you are able to bear, 
if you look unto him for help, or that it will 
be a path leading from the most substantial 
pleasures ; do not keep the cross only in view, 
remember the crown is promised at the end of 
the race, and in the world to come, the glori- 
ous reward of “life everlasting.” 

“ Having been exercised for some time past 
in a godly concern to visit Friends, in a re- 
ligious capacity, in the north of Yorkshire, 
Durham, Northumberland and Scotland, I got 
in readiness, and acquainted my friends with 
my concern, requesting their approbation and 
certificate, which was granted me. John 
Roper, a Friend of our city, who had been 
some years before convinced, and come forth 
in public ministry, also found it on his mind 
to accompany me in the said service, which I 
well approved.” 

From Old Meldrum he writes to his wife, 
under date of 9th mo. 30th, 1766: “ My cries 
are often to the Fountain of Goodness, that I 
may be endued with patience to the end of 
the present engagement.” 

Aiter leaving Scotland he visited many 


state of repentance and amendment of life,| meetings until he came to Pardshaw, in Cum- 


that thereby they may live in the love and | 
favor of God, and at length die in acceptance’ 


with him. Many of these godly messengers, 
for so I will venture to call them, who are 
thus taught, instructed, and qualified, often- 
times meet with great exercises and trials, such 
as leaving wife or husband, children, business, 
and everything else, to go withersoever they 
apprehend to be their duty, far or near, with- 
out fee or reward from men. And this con- 
tinues to be a great mystery to divers amongst 
the many professors of Christianity unto this 
day. I write not these things, because I am 
dissatisfied with any lot or portion L have in 
the work, though I have met with many close 
trials and proving seasons, and have found 
myself hitherto upheld and supported to yield 
in submission and in obedience to God in every 
requirement of this kind ; and if more should 
be reqaired, I hope my will may be brought 


berland, at which place he makes the follow- 
ing memoranda: “ We called on a poor widow 
and her daughter who live together; we asked, 
whilst on horseback, if she could with con- 
veniency take us in, for we had been told her 
circumstances were narrow, and could not tell 
what kind of a reception we might meet with. 
But I do not remember where, in the course 
of all my travels, | have been more kindly 
received than by this good woman, widow 
Wilson, and her dutiful daughter, who cheer- 
fully set before us the best she had in her 
house. Whilst we sat at meat, my heart was 
so filled with the sweetness and love of God, 
as to break forth into supplication, beseech- 
ing that the Divine blessing might attend the 
present occasion, and that the handful of meal 
which was in the barrel should not waste, nor 
the cruise of oil fail; so was my soul poured 
forth to the Lord, that his blessing might be 
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upon these, who out of their little gave freely |both cases are marked by upright stones set|examination that the work was not accom- 


to the Lord’s servants, who in love were sent 
to visit them.” After attending some meet- 
ings in Westmoreland, he writes: ‘‘The weight 
of the concern which had long exercised my 
mind on account of the visit 1 have already 
performed, now wearing off, [ found it my 
place to come pretty directly home, taking 
meetings as thoy fell in my way, and was met 
by my dear wife and son-in-law, Cook, at 
Wymondham, where we had a large meeting 
to edification. The same evening returned 
home to my habitation at Norwich, the 27th 
of 11th mo. 1766, witnessing in my measure 
the verity of the saying of the royal Psalmist, 
‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’” 
(To be continued.) 


On the Ancient and Modern Pueblo Tribes of the Pacific 
Slope of the United States. 
BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 
(Concluded from page 302.) 


Great stone mortars and pestles occur among 
the ruins, and on the tops of the Moqui dwel- 
lings they are still numerous, though for the 
most part are now not used. In the centre 
of the open court of Tegua there is a pile of 
large stones, among which is a huge stone 
hammer or maul made of hard sandstone, 
measuring about a foot in length and weigh- 
ing at least twenty-five pounds. This re- 
sembles closely some which were discovered 
among the San Juan ruins, several of which 
weighed twenty pounds each. Comparatively 
few of the old stone implements still remain 
in the Moqui tribe, having been replaced by 
iron tools. Those which yet exist are not in 
use, but are kept as relics of a past age. 
Many of the inhabitants can recollect when 


metal was first introduced among them, al-| 


on edge in the soil, and much pottery is strewn 
over the surface. 

After briefly reviewing these facts, we arrive 
at the following conclusions: In the first place 
we know that an ancient race, agricultural, 
semi-civilized, and well advanced in the in- 
dustrial arts, peopled this portion of the West. 
From the traces of once cultivated fields, 
now overgrown frequently by the Helianthus, 
through the river valleys, and the impressions 
and even the presence of corn-cobs in the mor- 
tar, and of burnt corn-cobs in burial urns, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the people were 
agricultural. That they were well along in 
the arts may be seen in the proficiency to 
which they attained in the manufacture of 
pottery, the shaping of instruments and uten- 
sils, and the building of stone houses. 

The original people inhabited a great ex- 
tent of territory, covering many thousands of 
square miles, and must, at one time, have been 
a powerful race. 

The ruins bear on their faces the impress 
of great antiquity, how old none can tell. Yet 
they were built long befoPe those pueblos in 
Arizona and New Mexico, which are occupied 
by the present industrial tribes, and which 
were standing as they now are at least three 
and a half centuries ago, when the Spanish 
expeditions visited them. That the same peo- 
ple who built the rains erected these more 
recent habitations there can be no doubt. 
This can be satisfactorily proved by a com- 
parison of the architecture, implements, hiero- 
glyphics, and other productions of labor, be- 
sides the characteristics of the people, their 
habits, manners, customs, religious ceremo- 
nials, &c., and we must therefore admit that 
they extend back, at the very lowest calcula- 
tion, four hundred years, and in all probability 
much farther. 

The modern Moguis of Arizona and their 


though it had been employed among the|allies, the Pueblos and Zuiiis of New Mexico, 


nomadic tribes of that district for centuries. 
The rock inscriptions, which are every- 
where visible in the vicinity of ancient mural 
remains, are also found on the cliffs and walls 
of the plateaus on which the seven Moqui 
pueblos are built. These latter are very old, 
and the present people know nothing of them 
except that they were engraved there by their 
forefathers very many years ago. Frequently 
the same designs and figures are observable 


who dwell in towns situated to the east and 
southeast of the villages of the former, un- 
doubtedly possess a common ancestry, as in- 
ferred from their similar babits and the glimp- 
ses we obtain of their ancient history. It is 
believed, if it be not an established fact, that 
those ancient ruins which are so common in 
New Mexico originated among the prehistoric 
Zuiiis and Pueblos, just as those same remains 
which are found in Colorado, Utah, and Ari- 


which adorn the rocks in the desert country |zona are supposed to have been built by the 


to the north. 


ancestors of the Moquis. Therefore it may 


lished throagh the agency of metallic tools. 

n several instances where the crude cedar 
frame-work of the apertures was still pre- 
served, or where the wooden beams projected 
between the stories, we noticed that the ends 
had been cut or hacked with blunt stone axes. 
Everything in the architecture of the build- 
ings, indeed, indicated the employment of 
dull implements except in the masonic labor, 
where simply the hands of the workmen per- 
formed all the requirements of such work. 

Among the pottery we found many handles 
of utensils which had almost invariably boen 
hollowed out to give them as little weight as 
possible ; and this was done, not by the use of 
iron or copper wires, but by means of straws 
and slender sticks, which left in the wet, 
plastic clay their perfect impressions. These 
were used, doubtless, for the purpose of 
strengthening the handles while in a plastic 
state. 

The people were driven from the land by 
another powerful race, as is evident from the 
many indications which exist on every hand. 
The great numbers of arrowheads and war- 
like weapons in the vicinity of all of the larger 
structures, the quantities of shattered pottery, 
which in some measuro resulted from the at- 
tacks of enemies, the appearance of the houses 
among the almost inaccessible cliffs, and the 
evident desire of their builders to conceal them 
from view by such artifices as imitating in 
them the texture and color of the surrounding 
rocks,—all these facts point to one conclusion : 
that the people were forced to migrate south- 
wards by an irresistible enemy. 

To some extent, however, extreme drought 
may have been instrumental in this depopu- 
lation, for there are thousands of indications 
that the country was at one time well watered 
both by running streams and springs, and by 
artificial acequias. The entire country must 
have undergone since its occupation a great 
|physical change, in being transformed from a 
fertile, well-watered tract into a dreary, bar- 
ren waste, and this alteration may have com- 
menced toward the latter part of the exist- 
ence of the ancient empire. Some time must 
;have been required to effect this change, how- 
lever, and the nation had long disappeared 
\from its strongholds when the fountain-heads 
had almost entirely ceased to flow. 

The Pueblo tribes of to-day are but scantily 
\supplied with water. In the vicinity of each 
j|town one or two small, brackish springs may 


From the above brief comparisons of the |reasonably be inferred, at least, that the three \exist, and these usaally at the foot of the bluff, 


productions of these modern and ancient peo- 
ples, it becomes very evident that they pos- 
sessed the same customs, habits, and toa great 
extent modes of labor. Further than this, 
they were both architectural and agricultural 
peoples, and both paid homage to the sun, or 
at least looked fur a Messiah daily to come to 
them from the east. Many of the ancient 
houses (as those in the cafion of the Mancos) 
faced toward that direction, and here the in- 
habitants might continually watch the eastern 
heavens; the Mogquis still mount the roofs of 
their houses and wait expectant while the sun 
rises each day to view. 

The modes of burial are also the same as 
formerly, except that cremation is not prac- 
ticed now by the peaceful tribes as it was 
during times of war, centaries ago. We find 
no large mounds for the purpose of sepulture 
among the ruins of this section or through 
the Moqui burial grounds, yet the graves in 


tribes originally descended from the same aa- 
cestral stock. It consequently matters little 


‘so that the labor of carrying water from the 
jreservoirs, several hundred feet below, to the 


what we call the ancients, whether Moquis, |houses above occupies much time, while the 
Zuiiis, or Pueblos, although for convenience |liquid is highly prized and never wasted. I 
and on account of their architéctural pecali-|think this scarcity of water originated the 
arities, we may term them the ancient Pueblos, | custom of perfurming ablutionsin water mixed 
or town builders. - |with saliva and spirted from the mouth over 
All through the great extent of country,|arms and hands, and also that castom which 
once inhabited by this people, we find stone | prevails among the women, of using their 
implements of every degree of proticiency of|saliva for mixing clay, both in plastering the 
manufacture, from the rude pebble which has; walls of the houses and freqaently in making 
been picked up from the river-bank and used | potter's clay. 
as a hammer to the carefully fashioned and} The Moqui people are dwindling away year 
smoothly polished Neolithic tools which are|by year. In the last twenty years they have 
examples of a highly perfected art. But the|decreased from six thousand to fifteen hun- 
improvement ceases here. No vestiges of|dred, while the Pueblo and Zuni tribes are 
bronze or iron have yet been found. |just as surely dying out. In ashort time they 
In many of the remaining walls of the an-| will have entirely disappeared, and their de- 
cient buildings, the stones have been trimmed |serted towns will form other groups among 
symmetrically into cubical and rectangular the ruins which now dot the desert of the far 
blocks ; but it can be clearly seen upon careful Southwest. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
“Mind your calling Brethren.” 

To be called out of darkness into the Lord’s 
marvellous Light, is certainly a favor of an- 
speakable value. To be made a child of God 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, 
isa blessing that cannot be enough estimated. 
Happy they whoareintroduced into aud enjoy 
this Divine attainment. But it is a matter 
of no small moment and of serious demand 
upon us, that having been made partakers of 
the Heavenly gift, and so made like Christ, 
we should be found faithfal to and in our call- 
ing. It were well for us, it were happy for 
us, if, while we seek to mind the inward work 
in our own hearts, we should cherish those 
considerations which have for their aim the 
relief and happiness of our fellow Christians. 
There are many dark clouds resting over the 
rational world. There are many poor crea- 
tures lying in want, suffering and misery. 
The Poet’s picture is not yet realized— 

“The groans of Nature in this nether world 

Which Heaven has heard for ages have an end. 

My Christian brother: Hast thou partaken 
of the things of God. Hast thou known what 
it is to be taken into joys and blessings of 
his kingdom. Hast thou received His peace. 
Then “ how much owest thou unto thy Lord ?” 
Look abroad a little. Dost thou consider thy 
neighbor four whom Christ died. Thy tent is 
a tent of cedar: thou hast been blessed in 
basket and instore. How many times through 
the week hast thou remembered the afflicted, 
the outcast, the poor, the stricken ones; the 
mother with her band of children, she sad 
and thoughtful to know whence will be the 


succor for the day? Canst thou not make up; 


Don’t 


a little present offering in this way? 
take it out in thinking, and wishing, and in- 


J. 


tending. 
1878. 


Do the thing and it’s done! 


For “The Friend ” 


The abolition of capital punishment in Michi-| 


gan occurred in 1847. Since that time the 
population of that State has increased from 
about 300,000 to over 1,334,000, or more than 
four fold. From astatement contained in the 


Report of the Inspectors of the Michigan State 


Prison for 1876, it appears that during the 
first half of this period of twenty-nine years, 
during which solitary confinement has been 
substituted for death as the punishment for 
murder in the first degree, thirty-eight per- 
sons were committed to solitary confinement 
at hard labor for life, and during the latter 
half, notwithstanding the increase of popula- 
tion, but thirty-nine persons. 

Bank of England Note Paper.—As some 
misapprehension may arise from the publish- 
ed reports of a recent alleged forgery case, it 
may be well to state that paper like that used 
by the Bank of England cannot be “ ordered 
at the mills.” Since the existence of the 
Bank of England, the paper for its notes has 
been made by the Portal family, whose ances- 
tor came over from Bordeaux in a barrel after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, bring 
ing with him the art of making fine paper, 
which, like those of silk weaving and dying 
scarlet, was, up to that time, unknown in 
England. Except by burglary, against which 
precautions are taken, it is absolutely impossi 
ble to obtain a scrap of the beautifully water- 
marked paper produced at that mill on the 
Test, which gruff William Cobbett denounced 
as the foundation of England’s “ fictitious 
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prosperity.” Every piece of bank-note paper|night, toil amidst the sultry heat of summer, 
is registered before it is removed from the|brave the northern blasts of winter, submit 
frame, an account is kept by a locked dial, |to derision, give the energies of the body and 
and every damaged note is accounted for be-|the comfort of mind; all to do good. 
fore being ground up again into pulp. Mr. 

1 Asbestos. 


Portal’s paper mill, of which it is needless to 
say he is very proud, is the most symmetrical} It is only quite recently that this substance 
of industrial “ institutions.” —Jron. has risen from being simply a mineral curios. 
ity to a quasi-important article of commerce, 
On account of its peculiar qualities, being in. 
destructible in fire or by acids, fibrous and 
capable of being woven into cloth or made 
into paper, often as fine as the finest flax or 
silk, or like spun glass, although strictly a 
mineral product. In early antiquity it was 
made the subject of curious myths and strange 
tales bordering on the fabulous. Practically 
its sole use then seems to have been for wind- 
ing sheets, in which to burn distinguished 
dead, or to be spun into napkins, which were 
used at exceptional feasts, and, to the aston- 
shment of the guests, afterwards thrown into 
the flames, to come out intact, white and puri- 
fied. At least Pliny mentions this; and it also 
would appear that Charles I. had tablecloths 
made of it, which he also was accustomed to 
throw into the fire for the same purpose. 
More recently stockings and a handkerchief 
were made in Elba of asbestos, as gifts to Na. 
poleon I., while living there in exile. From 
time immemorial the peasantry where it is 
found, in various countries, have turned it to 
economical use as an incombustible lampwick, 
for which purpose its power of capillary at- 
traction admirably qualified it. 

Common asbestos, more or less fibrous, but 
of a powdery, brittle quality, is abundant in 
most countries, and begins to find its way into 
some of the industrial arts, but largely mixed 
with other materials. The strong, long, fibrous 
sorts, varying in color from pure white to dark 
brown, thus far are only found in sufficient 
quantity for commerce in the Italian Alps, at 
elevations of several thousand feet, and often, 
for much of the year, buried under the snow, 
They occur in serpentine rocks in irregular 
veins, usually very narrow, and requiring 
much heavy labor and blasting to open. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, masses are found 
in one lump, weighing several hundred weight. 
More frequently the veins prove to be very 
superficial, and give out almost at once. Then, 


Selected. 
TRUSTFUL. 

What though within a land where naught abideth, 

There is no flock “but one dead lamb is there ;” 
What though a stern, relentless fate decideth 

No household is but hath “ one vacant chair ; 
Must then our souls be filled with bitter sighing, 
The voice of Rachel mourning for her dead ? 
ust then a voice of woe for ever crying, 
Refuse the offer to be comforted ? 


M 


Let us be trustful ; that is not the spirit 
That darkens in the gloom which we call death : 
Some higher joy we surely must inherit 
Beyond the confines of this mortal breath. 
Beyond must lie green fields and pastures vernal, 
And the cool waters murmuring alway ; 
The fields of life, unfading and eternal, 
The joy, the bliss which fadeth not away. 


What though our lam®& have from our side been taken? 
How tenderly He bears them in his breast, 
Oh, never think that He may be mistaken ; 
In His own time we enter into rest. 
He knoweth, and He chastens not unkindly, 
But lovingly, and with a father’s hand. 
The way He leads us we must follow blindly, 
To find the gateway to the better land. 


Stars rise and fall; the soul from out its prison 
Breaks gladly from the all-detaining clay. 

Heard ye a voice? “ He is not dead, but risen,” 
What seek ye, then? In triumph go your way. 

He knows the heart ; our every woe He beareth ; 
He hears us when the broken spirit pleads. 

Our crown of thorns His bleeding forehead shareth, 
Through sorrow’s night He leads us, oh, He leads! 


“One vacant chair?” One safe from all our sorrow ; 
One never more to suffer or to sin ; 

One waiting there for Heaven’s undawned to-morrow, 
When we with songs shall also enter in. 

Let us be trustful; shall He not restore us 
Each taken lamb, and fill each vacant chair ? 

His providence for ever watches o’er us, 
Our lost are safe within the Master’s care. 

Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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Love Endureth.—Sacrifices of ease, of time, 
|of feeling, and of property, must all be en- 
|dured; for it is impossible to exercise Chris- 
| tian charity without making these. He that 





would do good to others, without practising 
| self-denial, does but dream. The way of phil- 
‘anthropy is ever up-hill, and not unfrequently 
| over rugged rocks, and through thorny paths, 


again, they can be steadily worked for years, 
as they extend or penetrate into the moun- 
tain. 

Although some of these have been yielding 


If we would promote the happiness of our/as much fibre as there was a demand for since 
fellow-creatures, it must be by parting with|they were first opened in 1871-72, recently 
something or other that is dear to us. If we|the increased call has led to the discovery of 
| would lay aside revenge, when they have in-|new productive veins of the very best quality, 
jured us, and exercise forgiveness, we must| which will increase the outcome from a few 
often mortify our own feelings. If we would |scores of tons per annum to several hundreds. 
reconcile the differences of those who are at| But the price, heretofore varying from £50 to 
variance, we must give up our time, and some- | £100 a ton, according to the quality and con- 
times our comfort. Lf we would assuage their dition of the fibre, threatens to grow firmer, 
griefs, we must expend our property. If we owing to the new uses now springing up for 
would reform their wickedness, we must part|it, mostly based on patents, whilst Italian 
with our ease. If we would, in short, do good | capitalists themselves begin to see the import- 
of any kind, we must be willing to deny our-! ance of a mineral, of which Italy has as yet a 
selves, and bear labor of body and pain of virtual monopoly, and are preparing to manu- 
mind. And love is willing to do this; it braces |facture it on the spot where it is foand into 
itself for labor, arms itself for conflict, pre-|those goods which already find a steady and 
pares itself for suffering ; it looks difficulties|increasing demand. 

in the face, counts the cost, and exclaims,! These are, chiefly, steam-packing in the 
“None of these things move me, so that I|rope or loose form of piston and pump rods, 
may diminish the evils, and promote the hap-!and stuffing boxes, and millboards for steam- 
piness of others!” It will rise before the break joints, gaskets, man-hole plates, and a species 
of day, linger on the field of labor till mid-‘of felting to cover boilers and steam-pipes. 
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The ability of asbestos to resist an elevated 
temperature, moisture, friction and flame it- 
self, joined to its lubricating quality, specially 
recommends it for the above purposes. The 
chief objection to the manufacturer is that, 
when properly prepared and applied, it lasts 
too long. As a covering for boilers and pipes, 
itsaves 25 per cent, or more of the waste heat; 
and in domestic uses in cellars, to prevent 
Joss of heat by radiation, it is found to reduce 
the temperature of the cellar 15°, while rais- 
ing that of the house above 10°, i. e., it saves 
the furnace or steam heat, and sends it where 
itis most wanted. 

The varieties of asbestos are quite astonish. 
ing to those who have not made a study of 
this mineral. No two localities seem to yield 
precisely similar fibre. In the cabinet of C. 
A. Wilson, Genoa, Italy, there are at least 
one hundred distinct varieties from the Alps 
alone; one specimen when taken out of the 
mine was five feet long, and weighed 700 lbs., 
of the most delicate cream color, and soft, like 
raw silk, after separating the fibres. 

In America the asbestos business is mainly 
in the hands of a Boston company, protected 
by fifteen patents on various goods, and begins 
to assume a prosperous condition, calling for 
increased supply of the crude article, whilst ; 
in Great Britain it is chiefly centred in.al In 1824, he was appointed extraordinary 
flourishing Glasgow company, which was the|Professor of theology at the University of 
first to risk the novel enterprise of trying to Berlin, In 1826, he was appointed professor 
utilize a well-known mineral that has waited | Of theology at Halle, where, for the most part, 


Dr. Tholuck of Germany. 


the most pious of German theologians has re- 
cently died. Fried. Aug. Tholuck was born 
at Breslau, March 30th, 1799. He studied 
first at the University of his native city. He 
learned his father’s trade, that of a goldsmith ; 
but such was his devotion to study, that he 
went back toschool. After studying at Bres- 
lau awhile, he entered the University of 
Berlin. He devoted himself so closely to his 
books, that he became almost blind. He be- 
came famous for his knowledge of the Orien- 
tal languages. He knew more than a dozen 
languages, and was considered one of the first 
linguists of the day. 

At Breslau he was an infidel, and wrote an 
essay to show the superiority of Mahommed- 
anism to Christianity. At Berlin he became 
thoroughly converted to God, and was from 
that time to the day of his death, an humble 
Christian and a staunch defender of the evan- 
gelical faith. 

As early as 1823, he appeared as a cham. 
pion of the truth, in an able work entitled, 
‘True Consecration of the Skeptic.” It was 
translated into English, Danish, French, Swed 
ish and Datch. 


more than 2000 years to become useful to men. the remainder of his life was passed. At} 


In Paris it is begun to be adopted for civil and|that time the faculty of the University at 
public registers in the form of a fireproof falle, among whom was Gesenius, were ra- 
writing paper. Recently, patents have been|tionalistic. They signed a protest against his 
taken out in America and England to cover] @ppointment, saying that it would disturb the 


its use as a fuel-bed for petroleum in any sort prevailing unanimity. They did all in their 


power to make him miserable. He was re- 
retains the oil, its capillary attraction causing ceived with hisses, scoffs and rage. He was 
it to burn only on its surface, where it is un-|20t yet thirty, and weakly in body. — 
der perfect control, and gives out an intense| his steady consistent piety, his learning, and 
heat. By a simple arrangement the hydro. his bumble, constant zeal, he effected a com- 
carbons can further be converted into gas-fuel, plete revolution. The University became as 
80 it is claimed. famous for its piety as it had been for its 
These facts would indicate that there is a|Skepticism. He labored with great earnest- 
business future for this mineral, and that new/es8 to convert the students to Christ, and 
uses for it are likely to be discovered. The|™et with the most astonishing success. 
most beautiful varicties of the long, soft, flex- His sermons were models of simplicity. In 
ible and extremely fine fibres, commonly these were no displays of learning or rhetoric; 
known as “ floss,” and which are more abund-| but clear statements of truth, and the most 
ant than the strong, tenacious fibres, yet await| fervent appeals to bring souls to Christ. 
a call in the industrial arte.—Jron. The following extract from an address which 
he delivered in 1870, gives the key to his re- 
markable success in winning souls to Christ. 
“Those whom I see around me are not 
merely my pupils, nor my admirers, but my 
friends—my friends in Christ; many of them 
also my children in Christ, whom I have also 
borne with much pain. My course has been 
designated a successful life among youth. I 
have had not merely to water like Apollos, 
but to plant with Paul, and introduce new 
life into de&d, corrupt, and wayward youthful 
hearts. But this can only be where the Spirit 


of stove or engine-furnace. It absorbs and 


——_—_— oa 


I used to observe that what was called “natu- 
ral fruit” in my grandfather’s orchard was 
poor stuff, fit only for theswine. The valuable 
fruit was from grafted limbs. So the natural 
fruit of the human heart is sinful and worth- 
less; it requires the ingrafting of a new prio- 
ciple by divine grace to yield the fruits of the 
Spirit. Whoever prefers to live without God, 
and to follow the devices and desires of his! 
own heart, will have his teeth set on edge by 
and by when he has to eat what he has been 


growing and storing up.—T. L. Cuyler. God. 


Nothing fills me more with adoring 


wonder than to think how this Spirit of fire} 


As sincere repentance ever precedes true 
conversion, our having undergone this ever- 
lastingiy important change ought ever to be 
doubted, while any degree of rancor, envy or 
contempt remains in our minds; because such 
malignant tempers manifest that those who 
are subject to them, bave not yet yielded 
themselves to the merciful government of the 
Prince of Peace.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


received the baptism of fire from above. From 


myself, ‘What is the chief end of man’s life? 
I never could persuade myself that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was this end. Just then 
God brought me into contact with a venerable 
saint who lived in fellowship with Christ, and 
from that time I have had bat one passion, 


One of the most learned, as well as one of 


But by | 


of fire is the bearf of a divine influence from} 


has ever been given to me since the hour [|| 


the age of seventeen I have always asked| 
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and that is Christ, and Christ alone. Every 
one out of Christ I looked upon as a fortress 
which I must storm and win. I was in my 
eighteenth year when the Lord gave me my 
first convert. He was an artillery officer, a 
Jew, a wild creature. without rest; but soon 
became such a true follower of Christ that he 
put me to shame. When I look back upon 
the thousands of youth whose hearts have 
opened up under my influence, I can only say 
the Lord hath done it. In working thus to 
save souls, my life has been one of joy rather 
than toil. Among the students were many 
frivolous, careless ones. I just now remem- 
ber one whom a mother laid on my heart, but 
who soon fell among companions who led him 
astray, 80 that he could be found at home only 
at six inthe morning. More than once I -have 
visited bim at this hour, and also in prison, 
but all seemed in vain, till one day in the 
sermon I said: Ah, yes, we preachers should 
have hard work were it not that we have One 
in league with us in every heart, even the 
most careless, that says while we are preach- 
ing, ‘ Well, the preacher is right.’ The next 
evening I received a letter from him, in which 
he promised to give up evil and enter upon a 
new life. Alas! four or five days later a card 
came from him with only these words: ‘*Tho- 
‘luck is sighing, Tholuck is praying; but [ am 
drinking like a brute.’ Yet my labor was not 
in vain, for he is now a noted preacher of the 
Gospel of Christ. And what anumber of those 
who were once my students have risen up and 
/can now say each one like myself: ‘I have but 
one passion, and that is Christ, and Christ 
alone.’ ” 

He was never well; yet he lived to the age 
of 78. All his life he had longed for heavenly 
|rest, and his last words were: “J-am not 
afraid. The death of Christ avails for me.”— 
Earnest Christian. 


| 


The trade in India rubber is so rapidly in- 
creasing, owing to the numerous and varied 
uses to which that elastic gum is applied, that 
iit will be of interest to note how the demand 
jis met. Brazil is the great field for the pro- 
| duction of caoutchouc, and that, the reader 
may be aware, is simply the sap of a tree, 
| which exudes on an incision being made, and 
which is conducted to moulds, where it takes 
jany desired form. The natives of the Brazil- 
jlian forests, not being satisfied with the slow 
process, have cut down whole woods, consist- 
ing of trees one bundred and fifty to two hun- 
idred feet high, in order to insure a larger and 
|more immediate yield. The British Govern- 
ment, foreseeing that a time must come when 
the supply would fail, determined to intro- 
|duce the culture of the India rubber tree into 
|Ceylon and Singapore. But a difficulty arose, 
|the seeds were found to dry up so rapidly 
that out of ninety thousand sent from Brazil 
only two thousand five bundred arrived ina 
good state. On the other hand, when once 
sown, they grow with amazing rapidity. 
Those above mentioned were all sown imme- 
idiately, on a small space of ground, and in 
only a few days some of the seedlings bad at- 
tained the height of eighteen inches, and in 
two months several of them furnished a small 
quantity of the gum of excellent quality. The 
young trees will be gradually transplanted to 
favorable sites, and no doubt seems to exist 
that the Castilloa Elastica will be acclima- 
tized in the places selected. The frait resem- 
| bles & pear, is green, and contains numerous 
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seeds of the size and shape of a coffee berry,|among themselves upon the subject, and thus 
and so rapid is their vitality that they fre-|induce distracting disorders. Of disorders from 
quently germinate in the pulp which sur-|this source, Chrysostom and others speak, and 
rounds them.—Late Paper. solemnly enjoin silence upon the female por- 
, |tion of the audiences, That this is the right 

zs a ___ For “The Friend.” | view of the passages under consideration is 

Women’s Preaching. also manifest from the words of the apostle : 

A recent writer in the WV. Y. Christian Ad-|‘If they will learn any thing, let them ask 
vocate (Methodist), defends the right of women }their husbands at home.’ That is, instead of 
to speak or pray in the assemblies of the peo- interrupting the speakers by questions and 
ple; and refers to the directions given by the|objections, let them remain silent, at such 
apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xi.,as to the manner in |times, in the churches, and make inquiries of 
which public “praying and prophesying”|their husbands at home.” 
should be performed, as proof that he recog- 
nized the right and propriety of women en- 
gaging in such services. 

The injanction of the same Apostle, “ Let 
your women keep silence in the churches,” School 
he believes not to refer to the exercise of gos.) °°"0": 
pel ministry, but to an ancient Jewish custom,| Friends: Others having spoken to you upon 
practised among the early Christians, which | educational matters, the few words I have to 
he thus relates : say will relate to your progress in civilization. 

‘‘A learned Jew, then a Christian, made| And first, I desire to express my thanks, 
statements to me, some time since, to this|and I am sure, the thanks of the Department 
effect: ‘Before you can fully understand the |of Indian Affairs, to the Hon. State Superin- 
peculiarities of the style of the New Testa-|tendent of Public Instruction, and to the effi- 
ment writings, you must refer to the fixed/cient Superintendent of Schools on these Re- 
usage which now obtains, has since before servations for the organization of this Insti- 
Christ obtained, in the delivery of discourses|tute. The thanks of the Indians and their 
in the Jewish schools and synagogues. When|friends are alike due to Prof. Sanford, and to 
a Rabbi, for example, is delivering a discourse, |those gentlemen who have kindly and gener- 
any man of known standing and influence hasjously contributed by their labors to crown 
a right to rise up and ask the meaning of a|this first Institute-of the kind with success. 


Address of D, Sherman, Indian Agent, before the 
Indians of Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reser- 
vations, and Teachers’ Institute of the Indian 


certain utterance, or to deny its validity, and 
state his reasons for his dissent. This occa- 
sions a break in the thread of discourse, and 
time is spent in answering inquiries or dis- 
cussing issues, in which discussions various 
leading minds may take part. When these 
are finished, the speaker resumes his dis- 
course. In such inquiries and discussions wo- 
men never take part. When a Jew is writing 
out a train of thought,’ he added, ‘and has 
finished a certain sentence or paragraph, he 
stops and asks himself, What explanations or 
objections will the reader require or make 
here? and the writer turns aside to make the 
explanations and meet the objections which 
occur to his mind. Then he resumes the 
thread of his discourse. Here you have the 
origin and cause of certain marked peculiari- 
ties of the New Testament writings, all the 
writers being Jews.’ I at once understood, 
not only the peculiarities of style referred to, 
but the very circumstances to which Paul 
refers in the passages under consideration. 
Teaching in the Christian churches took form 
from that which obtained in the Jewish syna- 
gogue. Speakers were often interrupted in 
their discourses by inquiries made in respect 
to, and objections urged against, certain of 
their utterances. Hence, explanations and 
discussions were of frequent occurrence. In 
such exercises none but teachers, or men of 
known intelligence and influence took part. 
While the discussions were going on, indi- 
viduals would be liable to commence talking, 
discussing, and disputing among themselves. 
Hence the imperious necessity of absolate in- 
junctions of silence upon women, especially in 
that age, and in the cities of Corinth and 
Ephesus, where the priestesses of Venus and 
Diana had the chief conduct of heathen wor- 
ship. With such prohibitions and admonitions 
great difficulties arose in the early churches 
in preserving order among the female mem- 
bers of the congregations. As discussions 
would arise, women would begin to talk aloud 


This Institute marks an important era in 
the educational interests and civilization of 
the Indians of New York. It is to be hoped 
Ithat the movement will awaken a renewed 
interest on the part of the Indians themselves, 
in the education of their children. The In- 
dians of New York, residing on eight Reser- 
vations in this agency, number 4,833. Their 
;numbers are increasing year by year—the 
increase since 1865 being 814. Their statis- 
tics of Education and Farming, collected by 
authority of the Government, show a most 
gratifying advancement in civilization. 

The policy of the General Government is 
to civilize the Indian tribes within its juris- 
diction, and eventually to make them, as they 
may desire it, citizens of the Republic. 

The State of New York is nobly and gen- 
erously sustaining this policy, by its annual 
appropriations of thousands of dollars for the 
jeducation of Indian children, and by the pass- 


improvement. 

The Indians of this State possess peculiar 
privileges and advantages as a people, in many 
\respects superior to any other people. While 
ithey have advantages of good markets for all 
jthey can produce, free schools for the educa- 
tion of their children, they live under the 
protection of wholesome laws, without any 
of the burdens of taxation for their support. 
* * * * 





All that is necessary to make these people 
irich and prosperous beyond example, is labor 


and proper exertion on their part. ‘God only 
helps those who help themselves.” Labor of 
the hands as well as of the head is alike ne- 
icessary to reclaim the waste places of your 
Reservations, and make them yield bountiful 
harvests, and surround your people with com- 
fortable homes. The former days in which 
lyour fathers lived by hunting and fishing 
|have passed away, and you have entered upon 
janother and different course of life, and have 
‘so far made commendable progress. You can- 





‘age of beneficent laws for their protection and | 


not now stand still. You must either your. 
selves advance in civilization, or be buried 
beneath its advancing tide. To advance, 
requires effort and labor on your part—mag 
being naturally indolent, must have some in. 
centives to work before he will make the 
effort. These are found in our love of life, 
and the necessity of providing for its support, 
in our love of property, of family, and of po. 
sition in society. 

In this view I have long thought that the 
adoption of a system for the allotment of your 
unappropriated lands in a way to give greater 
security of title for homesteads to your young 
men, would be beneficial to your people, by 
giving to your young men greater incentives 
to work for a home and competence. Home 
and the family relation form the basis of 
Christian civilization, and of all real progress 
among men and nations. You should there. 
fore give to home all the protection and attrae- 
tions you can, as an incentive to all of your peo. 
ple to labor to obtain its comforts and rewards, 
* * * * * 

To the young men I would say, an inviting 
field of labor and usefulness is open before you, 
You have it in your power to become wealthy, 
respected, and to possess all the comforts and 
enjoyments of an advanced civilization. To 
accomplish this requires labor, temperance 
and economy, and especially a fixed, persistent 
and resolute purpose to succeed.- Do what- 
ever you undertake in season and in the best 
manner. Go forth upon the wild and uoim- 
proved places of your Reservations, and chop 
and clear, fence, plow, dig, and make them 
beautiful and productive as gardens, and your. 
selves happy, respected and independent. In 
this connection I would mention as examples 
of successful farming worthy of your emula. 
tion, the names of young Thomas Jemison of 
this (Cattaraugus ) Reservation, who raises 
annually a thousand bushels of wheat ; John 
M’t Pleasant of the Tuscarora Reservation, 
who has raised the present year upon his beau- 
tiful farm of two hundred acres, over 1500 
bushels of wheat, 1600 bushels of oats, 500 
barrels of apples, 300 bushels of peaches, all 
of the best and choicest varieties ; besides 
pears, grapes and other small fruits in abun- 
dance. He milks ten cows, owns two reapers, 
one mowing machine, two threshing machines, 
worth $600 each, and his other farming im- 
plements are of the best kind. His dwelling 
house and barns will compare favorably with 
those of our best white farmers; and his wife, 
who is a Seneca woman, can make good but 
ter, and knows how to, and does keep her 
house neat and in good order. Edward M. 
Poodry of Tonawanda Reservation, Daniel 
Scanadoah of Oneida, and John White of On- 
ondaga Reservation, with many others of your 
people on this and other New York Reserva 
tions which I might name, are excellent and 
thrifty farmers, who by their industry and 
skill in husbandry, and honest dealing, have 
acquired a competence, and are an honor to 
your race. 

To the young women of these Reservations 
we would say, you, too, have important duties 
and responsibilities. Although your sphere 
of labor is different—your hands like those of 
your parents and brothers were made for use. 
Remember that however much you may leara 
from books, your education will not be com- 
oa until you can make good bread, sweet 

utter, are handy with the needle, and can 
keep your houses neat and in good order. 
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These are fine accomplishments, quite as es- For “The Friend” 
sential for your usefulness, happiness, and 
success in life, and to those with whom you (Continued from page 303.) 
may be associated, as any knowledge of books.| It is an admitted axiom among Scientists, 
To the teachers of this Institate we would |that “ force’ in nature, like “ matter” is in- 
say, 8 great responsibility rests upon you in/destructible. If it disappears in one form, it 
moulding the characters and habits of the|either reappears in another, or becomes latent; 
children committed to your care and training.|stored up to assert its presence, under favor- 
And first, remember that to the young, exam-|able circumstances. To a certain extent it 
speaks louder than precept. Let your/may be said to be so with principles, whether 
own manner of life be blameless, so that like|good or bad. The ‘former are, from their 
Cesar’s wife, you shall be above suspicion of|origin, indestructible, ever tending towards 
wrong in habit or practice. Be thoroughly |the consummation of man’s happiness and his 
devoted to your great work. Throw into it|Maker’s glory; the latter, though destined, 
the energy of your whole soul. Be thorough|at some day, to become effete and destroyed, 
in your system of instruction and discipline. |are still potent and ready, when circumstances 
Ishould greatly prefer short lessons thorough- | permit, to produce their legitimate fruit. One 
ly learned, to long ones half learned. And to/cannot be transformed into the other, but each 
all I would say, that we should regard this|may be enunciated without a clear perception 
life as a great school to fit and prepare us for |of what it may effect. 
that better land that lies beyond life’s setting} It may therefore not always be just to hold 
sun. an author responsible for all that may be 
developed from sentiments he has express- 
ed, though the subsequent consequences may 
It may not be out of place to revive, through|be logically deducible from the premises 
the pages of “‘ The Friend,” the expression of|laid down. While he must be supposed to 
one of our dear worthy Friends in our late|speak or write so as to be clearly understood 
Yearly Meeting; being in substance, if not in by those whom he addresses, and therefore may 
the exact words as followeth: “She desired|be held accountable for giving currency to 
that in going to and from our meetings we |erroneous tenets, yet he may not have foreseen 
should be careful not to enter into conversa-|what they would effect if carried to their legi- 
tion which would tend to draw our minds|timate conclusion, and which, if foreknown, 
away from the peace and quiet settlement we|he would have repudiated. But once made 
would desire when in our meetings; so that| public under circumstances that facilitate their | 
our thoughts could be more inward, and we/acceptance as being true, they will be con- 
thus able to worship in Spirit and in Truth |strued according to the sentiments and feel- 
when assembed for that purpose.” ings the readers bring to their perusal and 
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For “The Friend.” 


While assured that there are many who |application, and may thus be employed to in- 


heard this who need not the counsel, it never-|itiate and sanction doctrines or measures which 
theless seems to be worthy of and to invite to|the original promulgator would have shrunk 
individual searching of heart to know whether |from and condemned. 
there are not too many of us given tounneces-| The Christian religion does not address its 
sary conversation out of meeting, and that|/promises and its enjoyments to our natural 
which does not partake of the good things} senses or our earthy nature. They are to be 
that we need to keep our hearts turned to|recognized by the eye of faith, and embraced 
while therein assembled. May it be a warn-jand realized by the spirit that has been 
ing to all to try by their example to turn the|brought under the transforming power of Di- 
minds of those of their families and others|vine Grace. ‘The contest between the strong 
into more quietness, and to seeking after com- | will of man as law, and the authority of Faith, 
munion with the Lord before going to our re-|is inseparable from the duality of human na- 
ligious assemblies. This subject has caused )|ture; and there is nothing more repulsive to 
the earnest heartfelt desire that all members |that will and its coveted feeling of ease, than 
of our greatly favored Society could see the|repentance and humbling contrition; there- 
importance of spending the First-day after-|fore itis, that repentance unto salvation which 
noons, where there are not meetings at that/is not to be repented of, must necessarily be 
time, in their own homes, reading the Holy |a gift of the Holy Spirit, to the convinced and 
Scriptures or the valuable writings of our|submissive soul. Here are the initiatory steps 
early Friends; who, by their upright walk-|in the strait and narrow way which, accord- 
ing, left worthy examples that we should fol-|ing to the doctrine held by Friends, must be! 
low their steps. Are there not in some places|entered and trodden under the power of the 
too many, particularly of the younger mem-|cross of Christ; not merely the symbol of the 
bers, who spend this time in social visiting, |atonement made by Him for sin, and the for. 
giving as an excuse that they had no other|giveness purchased thereby through the blood 
eriod to devote to their friends but First-day.|shed thereon, but that crucifixion of self and 
We believe if the inclination for making First-|its lusts, that forms an essential portion of, 
day what it was intended to be were only|the terms, which He laid down as inseparable 
cultivated, there would be time and oppor-|from becoming his disciple. 
tunity afforded during the week for this, if} Bat the easier way, the way more in accord 
they felt it right for them to engage in it. with man’s will and power, by which he can 
And I sincerely hope that we whu are young|sooner rank himself and be ranked by bis 
in years may be willing to look into this for|fellow-believers among active christians, ad 
ourselves ; being persuaded that if we would /dressing itself to the weak points of human 
endeavor to live more in quiet retirement on|nature, soon became popular among a people 
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With emancipation from this primitive the- 
ory and practice of the founders of the Society 
and their consistent successors, the liberty was 
soon claimed to discard some of the distin- 
guishing testimonies and traits which have 
ever characterized Friends as a_ peculiar 
people. It was claimed that they had be- 
come obsolete, and however proper they might 
have been for preceding generations in the 
Society, the times and the men having chang- 
ed, it was now expedient. to cast them aside 
as swaddling bands that obstracted the free 

rogression and action begun and desired to 

e carried on. 

The rebound though natural has been sur- 
prisingly rapid, and the changes following in 
quick succession are so great, that many seem 
bent upon amalgamating with other religious 
Societies, in practice if not in name; while 
other religious professors are querying wheth- 
er Quakerism has not suddenly collapsed. 

To one who has had the opportunity and 
disposition to watch the changes that have 
been consummated within many parts of the 
Society during the last twenty-five years, and 
can recall the condition of things in it at the 
beginning of that time, the contrast must be 
almost bewildering. I1t is charged that the 
Society had lapsed into indiffsrentism, con- 
ventional formality and traditional sectarian- 
ism, and perhaps to not a few the impeach- 
ment may apply; but it is far from true in 
regard to very many, who by life and con- 
versation gave proof that they were walking 
in the Light, as their Master is in the Light, 
had fellowship one with another, and knew 
the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse them from 
all sin. Convincement and conversion were 
still going on in the hearts of sons and daugh- 
ters in various parts of the household of faith, 
and when they were effected there was no 
mistaking the miraculous transformation ; for 
there was no longer conformity to this world ; 
but all was yielded up in order to enter the strait 
gate and walk in the narrow way. Wherea 
gift iu the ministry was bestowed, the recipi- 
ent was first prepared by the necessary bap- 
tisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, so that the 
pure gift might be held in a purified vessel, 
and the “golden oil” flow through the “ golden 
pipes.” True, the working out the soul’s 
salvation, was considered a serious and pro- 
gressive work, not to be seized on in the fallen 
will, or at the pleasure of man, unless under 
the immediate extending of Divine visitation, 
nor to be carried on but by co-operation with 
the Holy Spirit, and humbly submitting to 
its ministrations, however mortifying to the 
flesh. This, it must be confessed, often made 
the narrow way a tribulated one, though illu- 
minated by the smiles of an approving Sa- 
viour, and made joyful by a certainty that, 
persevered in, it would end in the fruition of 
eternal happiness. 

How isit then that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has become an object of suspicion and cen- 
sure among the members of other co ordinate 
bodies, and that like Joseph of old, it is sepa- 
rate from its brethren, and a butt at which 
the archers shoot theirarrows? The original 
faith of Friends and the testimonies springing 
from that faith, the long established practices 
and usages of the Fathers, have been and 


First-days, we would derive much spiritual 
advantage and see more and more the neces- 
sity of trying to ‘‘seck the Lord while He 
may be found, and to call upon Him while He 
is near.” 


who heretofore had been accustomed to look| continue to be dear to the great body of the 
upon the great work of transformation and| members of this Yearly Meeting, and notwith- 
salvation as a self-crucifying process, worked | standing the charges of formalism and bigotry, 
out with fear and trembling under the bap-|they have been unwilling to exchange them 
tisms of the Holy Ghost and fire. for the novelties introduced in other places. 
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They have therefore been constrained to stand 
firmly in opposition to those bent on pro- 
pagating the new principles and practices, 
whether members of their own or other Yearly 
Meetings. With the honesty that appertains 
to primitive Quakerism, they have declared 
again and again, that they cannot have unity 
with any such promoters of heresy and schism, 
however they may claim acceptance under 
testimonials of bodies holding the same senti- 
ments as themselves. This is the sum and 
substance of the cause of offence given by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and the reason 
for the fault found with it. It was in refer- 
ence to the unyielding support of some of 
Friends’ peculiar testimonies, that a preacher 
from England denounced the Yearly Meeting 
as ‘imposing a yoke on its members which 
neither we nor our fathers were able to bear.” 
Insuch acontest for the unadulterated religion 
of Friends, there isno middle ground. Tocom- 
promise is to betray a cause deemed sacred ; 
to maintain unwavering allegiance to it, is to 
elect to submit to misrepresentation, censure 
and reproach. 

There must however be advantages claimed 
for the changes made and going on in the So- 
ciety, or there would not be so many adopting 
and abetting them. Itis said that by the in- 
troduction of the new principles much has 
been eliminated from the traditional belief 
and practices, that was calculated to make 
consistency with the profession of being a 
Friend, mortifying to many of the members, 
and to restrain aggressive action in order to 
make proselytes. That discardingsome of the 
peculiarities distasteful to those not fully con- 
vineed, and introducing a less rigid rule of 
conduct, and a more demonstrative form of 
worship have awakened a more general inter- 
est in the Society among its members, and 
attracted rather than repelled those outside 
the pale ; while the obstacles are thus remov- 
ed, which heretofore have prevented Friends 
from joining in religious services with other 
professors, without violating testimonies they 
had professed to consider in accordance with 
Truth; and that this greater latitude pro- 
vides the opportunity to enlist the gifts and 
talents of the young in the interests of the 
Church. 

All this may be true, and it may be ac- 
knowledged that religion has become a more 
frequent topic of conversation than formerly, 
and a willingness to engage in what are con- 
sidered to be “religious works,” has become 
much more popular among the members than 
in time past. But the present state of affairs 
throughout the different Yearly Meetings, 
threatening disruption and disintegration, is 
well fitted to make every sincere lover of the 
original faith and organization of Friends, 
ponder well the answers that are given to 
queries which naturally arise when seriously 
contemplating the changes which have taken 
place and are atill going on. 


(To be concluded.) 


- THE FRIEND. | 


FIFTH MONTH 11, 1878. 


We have received a communication request- 
ing a reply to the following queries :— 


“Can the Society of Friends accept the re-} 


signation of any of its members? Must not 
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the official act of disownment take place be- 
fore a member ceases to be a member? Is 
there any precedent for accepting resignation 
in the history of our Society, oris it a modern 
innovation ?” 

We are aware that some difference of opin- 
ion exists among Friends on this subject, and 
we do not claim any authority or capacity 
fur expounding the Discipline of the Society 
greater than appertaing to other members. 
The Book of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting is silent on the question, but the 
practice which has been followed in several 
cases, we think, is in accordance with the fol- 
lowing principles : 

Where a member has not violated any re- 
quirement of the Discipline, and wishes to 
leave the Society, he may resign his right of 
membership, and there is no ground for a tes- 
timony of disownment. 

W here there has been a breach of the Dis- 
cipline, and the individual committing it, 
sends to his Monthly Meeting a resignation of 
membership, the meeting in conformity with 
the religious obligation resting upon it, to 
maintain the testimonies of Truth committed 
to its care and guardianship, and to preserve 
the Discipline from being disregarded, is bound 
to endeavor to convince the offender of his or 
her error, and to induce him or her to make 
such an acknowledgment as will be satisfac- 
tory to it, and if this result is not attained, 
to issue a testimony of disownment. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States. —The steamship Pennsylvania 
sailed from Queenstown on the 25th ult., at 10.15 A. M., 
and arrived at Cape Henlopen on the 4th inst. at 1 A. M., 
making the passage in 8 days, 19 hours, 12 minutes, 
—the shortest time ever made by any of the American 
Line Steamers. 

An official trial trip has been made on the Gilbert 
Elevated Railroad in New York. A train of three cars, 
carrying 150 passengers, ran a distance of five miles in 
eleven minutes. 

A singular and terrible catastrophe occurred in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, on the evening of the 2nd instant. 
The Washburn flour mill, a large structure, suddenly 
blew up with a tremendous explosion; two other mills 
were demolished by secondary explosions, and several 
others set on fire. It is believed that seventeen persons 
were killed, and the loss of property is estimated at 
$1,000,000. The explosion is attributed to the ignition 
of gas generated in the patent middlings purifying pro- 
cess, 

There were thirty vessels belonging to or bound to 
or from American ports, wrecked during last month ; 
the value of these, exclusive of their cargoes, is esti- 
mated at $710,000. 

A statement published by the Bureau of Statistics, 


giving the relative proportions of the foreign trade of 


America, carried in American vessels, shows, that prior 
to the war the proportion ranged from 70 to 92} per 
cent. During the war it fell from 66} per cent., when 
the war opened, to 27} per cent. when it closed, whilst 
since the war it has ranged from 26 to 35} per cent. In 
1877 the proportion carried in American vessels was 
about 27 per cent. 

The cultivation of tea in this country has resulted 
successfully in the conservatory of the Agricultural de- 
partment at Washington, by Commissioner Le Due, 
who believes that the tea plant can be profitably culti- 
vated. A decoction of leaves from the young plants 
was pronounced equal to any made from the imported 
article. 

The reduction of the public debt during the 4th mo. 
amounted to $3,015,865 

The total coinage of the United States mints during 
the 4th mo. was $6,143,920. The gold coinage was 
$184,784. Of standard silver dollars 2,470,090. 

The Pastmaster General has informed Congress that 
the deficiency for the year ending 6th mo. 30th, will be 
$3,037,787. 

The mortality for the week in this city is stated to be 
266. In New York city 467. 

The local weather report for the past month, gives 


the mean temperature, 56 degrees, which is higher than 
any corresponding month since 1871. The highest 
reading was 78 degrees, and the lowest 41 degrees, 
There were 12 rainy days during the month, and the 
total rainfall 2.55 inches. The prevailing direction of 
the wind was from the north-west, and the greatest 
hourly velocity on the 12th, 40 miles. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 1003 ; U.S. sixes, 1881, 
107%; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 104; do. 1867, 107; do, 
1868, 109} ; new 5’s, 1043 ; new 4} per cents, 1033; new 
4 per cents, 1003. 

Cotton, 10} a 11 per pound for uplands and New Or. 
leans. 

Petroleum, crude is quoted at 8} a 8} cts. in barrels, 


and standard white at 11 cts. for export, and 13a 14 
cts. per gallon for home use. 


Flour.—Minnesota extra, $5.23 a $6 for medium to 
choice ; Ohio, $6 a $6.25; patent and other grades $6.75 
a $7.75. Rye flour +3 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat, western red, $1.29 a $1.30}; amber, 
$1.30 a $1.33; western white, 31.35 a $1.33 per bushel, 
Rye, 68 a 70 cts. Corn, prime dry yellow, 52 a 53 ets, 
Oats, mixed, 32 a 32} cts.; white, 34} a 36 cts. per 
bushel. 

Hay and straw—average price during the week: 
Prime Timothy, 70 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
55a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull and lower—during the week 
2800 head arrived and sold at 4} a 6 cts. pound—the 
latter price for extra Penna, and western steers. Sheep 
sold at 3} a 5} c's. per pound for clipped. Hogs were 
dull, at 4} a 5} cts. per Ib. as to quality. 

Foreicx.—Greu Britain.—Parliament reopened on 
the 6th inst., after the Easter recess. In the House of 
Commons notice was given of various questions regard- 
ing the employment of Indian troops. The Liberals 
contend that the Government had no right to employ 
Indian troops without the approval of Parliament, and 
charge it with a direct suppression of the truth. The 
other party defend the act as constitutional, being merely 
a movement of troops from one part of the empire to 
another. 

The Russian Ambassador at London has gone to St, 
Petersburg, and some importance is attached to his 
visit, but the object is not given. 

The strike among the cotton operatives continue, and 
much suffering is reported in places. The operatives 
have offered to return to work at reduced wages, with 
short time, but the masters peremptorily refused the 
offer. 

Small-pox is reported epidemic in London, there 
being at this time as many as 850 cases. 

Advices from Adrianople state, that the Mussulman 
insurrection continues, and as a result, twenty-one vil- 


lages have been destroyed. The main body of the in- 
surgents is estimated at 30,000. 


Straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 


A telegram from Athens reports that the British 
consuls have induced the insurgent leaders in Mace- 
donia to accept the same terms as the Thessalians. 

The International Exhibition of 1878, at Paris, was 
formally opened on the Ist inst. 
tendance is said to have been large. 

The Tuileries Commission recommend the restoration 
of that ruined palace, at a cost of about 4,000,000 francs, 
and the appropriation of it to a Museum of Art. 

Supplemental elections held on the 5th, for members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, resulted in the return of 
six Republicans and two Conservatives. 

It is stated that the Brazilian Government has re- 
moved its interdict against the employment of colored 
laborers on the railway in that empire, and a large 
number will now be sent there. 

Minister Seward telegraphs to the State Department 
that the famine in Northern China will continue for 
six months longer. 


The number in at- 


MARRIED, on Fourth-day, the 10th of 4th month, 
1878, at Friends Meeting, Hickory Grove, Iowa, M. 
Niconas Larson to Lypra G. SHARPLEsS. 


Diep, on the 31st of 3d mo. 1878, Jacop MAULE, in 
the 76th year of his age, a member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting and Fallowfield Particular Meeting. 

, on the 16th day of 4th mo. 1878, ANN BEESON, 
widow of Richard Beeson, in the 93d year of her age, 
a member of Middleton Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing, Ohio. She endured great suffering and retained 
her mental faculties to the last. Near her close she 
was asked whether she felt peace of mind, “O yes,” she 
replied, “peace, peace,’ and spoke of the peace there 
was in store for her in futurity; but said, she was 
nothing. 





